68   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
And no mountain wall had split open, no earthquake had struck Silesia. The scales of Fate seemed to fall in favor of Poland.
And the bandits, who were still active, sensed the dawn of a new day. Superstitiously, they had regarded Wiesenstein, protected as it was by the state, as a veritable treasure house. All the bars of gold, precious stones, and jewelry, that might well be stored up there, would naturally disappear into the great man's coffin. Their criminal plans were all formulated. After the body was buried and Mrs. Hauptmann had departed, they would wait for a dark and stormy night in the mountains and then break open Gerhart Hauptmann's coffin.
It would not have been the first desecration of burial grounds. In the churches and cemeteries of Silesia, the burial-vaults and graves had been plundered long since. The family vault of the Counts Matuschka in Arnsdorf had been broken into so often that the new Polish pastor there had a sign put on it, reading: "There are no longer any articles of value in this vault."
But there were also Poles who were indignant at this sort of activity. One of them had overheard the bandits' plans in a tavern. He sent a German to Margarete with a warning.
Up to the very end, the dead man had been astonishingly persistent in his wish to be buried in the park at Wiesenstein. Did he want to wait under the peaks of the Riesengebirge till the Silesians came home again?
His last desire could no longer be fulfilled. Margarete decided to leave and take his body with her. But trouble could be anticipated. Everything would have to be done rapidly but discretely.
The Soviet headquarters in Liegnitz seemed to be surprised when the special train that had been promised was still requested after Hauptmann's death. The German News-paper of the Red Army, published by Russians for the Silesians, stated as late as three days after his death that the burial would take place on Whitsunday in Agnetendorf.
Once again, Colonel Sokolov acted as the contact between the Soviet headquarters and Wiesenstein. He was able to convince the right people that the settlement desired by the Kremlin was still appropriate even after Hauptmann's death. The threatened desecration of the body and a bit of coarse behavior by the local militia played an important role in facilitating their decision.
One hour after Hauptmann's death, the Agnetendorf militia had gathered outside Wiesenstein, and directly under the death chamber they had produced a deafening caterwauling, triumphantly blowing shrill whistles and toy trumpets, with an accompaniment crashed out on pot covers.
That hinted at the possibility of more trouble for Soviet headquarters. So away with the dead man, away with his retinue to the German Soviet Zone. Thus the special train was promised again.
Hauptmann's notary, Dr. Walter Roth, had succeeding in obtaining a fine zinc coffin in which the body could be transported. He also pro-